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the middle of his life, dividing it into equal parts, the Dosto-
evsky of before The House of the Dead and the Dostoevsky
of after The House of the Dead. To be sure, the two person-
alities are not fundamentally different, but the second is
richer than the first and fulfills all the promise of the first.
Feodor Mikhailovich both cursed and blessed this "Sibe-
rian period." In the letters he wrote after his release, com-
plaints alternate strangely with expressions of gratitude and
Christian humility.
"Never alone! And that for four years, four years! My
word, to say that we were badly off is to put it mildly!"
"The constant meditation into which I escaped from bitter
reality will not have been useless: I now have wishes and
hopes that formerly I did not even dream of. . . ."
"There were moments when I hated everybody whether
innocent or guilty, and looked upon every inmate as a thief
who was robbing me shamelessly of my life. . . ."
"I am waiting for I don't know what. ... It seems to me
that soon, very soon, a decisive event will take place, that I
am approaching a real crisis, that I am ripe for a mysterious
future, and that something very sweet and very radiant or
perhaps very terrible is in preparation, something that cer-
tainly cannot be avoided. . . ."
"The penitentiary killed many things in me and made
others blossom."
"This is my cross and I deserved it."
"As for the four years, I regard them as a period when I
was buried alive and locked in a coffin. What a terrible
period it was! ... I have not the strength to recount it to